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INTRODUCTORY COURSES TO THE STUDY OF GERMAN 
LITERATURE 



By Friedrich Bruns 

T SHALL confine my discussion to a group of courses open to 
■*■ students after the completion of one year's work beyond the 
strictly elementary German 1 and 2. 1 In Wisconsin the require- 
ments read: "Open to students who have completed at least six 
fifths beyond German 2." Occasionally students are admitted 
who have done slightly less, but have achieved excellent grades. 
The object of these courses is twofold; linguistic and literary. 
Their main purpose is to give the students an introduction to the 
study of literature; certain linguistic attainments are only a pre- 
requisite, however indispensable. 

As far as the linguistic aims are concerned, these are achieved if 
the student learns to read German with ease and fluency. These 
courses are not only for the future teacher of German, but in far 
greater number for the general student. For him everything 
is gained if he can read, Goethe or Keller or Schopenhauer in 
the original, i.e. if he can follow the writer with real insight 
and appreciation without recourse to English. The goal of self- 
expression in the foreign idiom is an illusive will-o'-the-wisp in 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, yes in 999 out of a thousand. 
Only a juncture of very unusual opportunities ever allows a man 
to become really bilingual. In Germany the question is being 
raised whether the direct method has not overshot its mark. 
To learn to read French and English must be the real goal. Joseph 
Hofmiller, discussing this question, said recently; "Any study of a 
foreign language which does not lead to extensive reading is an 
immoral waste of time." To read presupposes a passive mastery 
of the foreign tongue. How can this be achieved? By reading. 

In an ideal class of the grade discussed no grammatical drill 
work ought to be necessary beyond the explanation of an occa- 
sional unusual or difficult construction. Experience shows, how- 
ever, that in every class of twenty-five there are always from five to 
ten students that need drill on one or another principle of grammar. 
It may be word order, i. e. the student does not distinguish be- 

1 That is, first and second year college German. 
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tween independent and dependent clauses (conditions without 
"wenn," and "als" for "als ob" seem to be special bugbears), or 
the feeling for the subjunctive is either utterly lacking or very 
feebly developed. To discover these troublesome students and 
their difficulties, translation is the surest and quickest means. 
In the first two or three weeks it is a good plan to have practically 
the entire assignment translated. If the course offers both prose 
and verse, prose is the more useful for this purpose: it is linguisti- 
cally more difficult and suffers less through translation. Students 
that have difficulty in keeping up with the pace set, need individual 
attention. The teacher can take one, two, or three students for 
half an hour or an hour and prepare the assignment with them. 
Word analysis, hints on grammar, how to use a dictionary — these 
are important topics for the weaker student. One or two lessons 
will do wonders and save the time of the class and in the long run 
the energy of the instructor. For these weaker students, espe- 
cially, translation is an important item. Still I regard translation 
chiefly as a necessary evil; gradually it must be limited to an 
occasional difficult passage. To spend a semester in translating 
page after page is — I am firmly convinced — one of the surest 
means of killing all literary appreciation. Real appreciation of 
Latin or of Greek literature usually comes after the student has 
left college and realizes that he cannot read either Greek or Latin, 
but can only translate symbols that in themselves are barely 
alive to him. If then the student by patient practice will acquire 
the ability to read Greek or Latin, he will begin to appreciate his 
Sophocles and his Plato, maybe even his Julius Caesar. To keep 
up the morale of the class a translation quiz is very useful; or at 
the beginning of the hour the instructor may pick out an individ- 
ual line or phrase or even single word here and there from the 
day's assignment, and have the student, who has the whole text 
before him, give the English equivalent either orally or in writing. 
Students also ought to have a chance to ask questions before the 
lesson is taken up. 

Great importance I attach to the reading of the text in German, 
either by the class or by the instructor. I would not limit the 
reading to the class: the instructor must do his share, and if he 
can read at all he can make it abundantly worth while. Among 
other things, the student can get his ear attuned to the foreign 
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idiom. Hearing the instructor read is a good intermediate step 
to the understanding of a lecture (the pronunciation of the in- 
structor is probably better than that of the students). In this 
reading the linguistic and literary aims of the course are combined. 
To be able to read well a poem or a part of a drama demands 
far more exacting and careful preparation than any translation 
or question-and-answer game which hardly ever can go beyond 
das Stoffliche and cannot touch on the real content. Interpretative 
reading is — if not creative — at least re-creative and the best 
avenue to literary insight and appreciation. 

This leads me to the chief aim of these courses; that of inter- 
preting great literature to the students. I hesitate to speak on 
method, because in these courses, more than in all others, the 
method is so inextricably bound up with the personality of the 
teacher. If I were to utter a warning to the neophyte teaching 
these courses for the first time, it would be: Do not make your 
knowledge of the various commentaries, biographies, etc. too 
apparent. Give to your class only what is vital to your interpre- 
tation of the work in question. Mere antiquarian lore, however 
valuable from other points of view, has very little value here; 
for example, it is a sinful waste of time to spend half an hour on 
the question whether Heine was born Dec. 13 or Dec. 31, 1797 or 
1799. Too much commentary calls to mind Liliencron's ejacula- 
tion: 

Soil ich mich dem Dichter ganz ergeben, 

So legt mir keinen Kommentar daneben. 

I do not argue, needless to say, that the teacher should not study 
carefully the various biographies and commentaries: he should 
by all means; but let him remember that commentaries are only 
a means to an end, that a knowledge of the various commentaries 
of Faust, say, is not identical with a vital understanding of Faust. 
In the class-room three factors are of prime importance: the 
student, the teacher, and the poem under discussion. We are 
concerned here with the teacher, who is also of considerable 
import to the student. Professor Kuhnemann once said, "Grosse 
Dichtung erklaren heisst bekennen." To teach great literature 
means to lift the veil from our innermost psychic life; the teacher 
must reveal his approach to life and to literature, for these, in a 
deeper sense, are one. His understanding of life he must bring 
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to bear on the interpretation of literature. This can be done 
without espousing in a partisan way any set dogma, whether 
religious or economic. Life is richer than mere dogma and so is 
the poetic symbol. Job and Oedipus and De Rerum Natura and 
Faust are each and all expressions of life, open to the orthodox 
Catholic and the sceptic. Or to touch on a more burning ques- 
tion: the interpretation or the understanding of Hauptmann's 
Weber does not depend on the private economic views of the 
teacher or of the student. A study of literature, and especially 
of foreign literature, ought to bring about a sympathetic under- 
standing, a true tolerance of the various manifestations of man's 
intellectual and spiritual endeavor. Especially in these days when 
distinctions of class and of nationality have been stressed and are 
being stressed, a little more caritas generis humani is a thing much 
to be desired: 

Lasst uns nur ins Blaue schweifen, 

Scheltet nur, wie weit wir's treiben. 

Aber ein Band sollte bleiben: 

Jeden, wie er strebt, begreifen. 

One matter of more general import must be mentioned here. 
In giving these courses it is necessary to bear in mind that the 
students come without fixed aesthetic standards. To develop 
their aesthetic sense, constructive criticism is better than destruc- 
tive. The teacher, therefore, should choose an author or a piece 
of literature to his liking. If he has no love for Kleist or Hebbel, 
it is not worth while to spend a semester on one of them. If in a 
course on the Modern Drama the teacher wants to use Suder- 
mann's Heimat as abschreckendes Beispiel, to show the difference 
between the dramatic poet and the versatile craftsman, the teacher 
must bear in mind that the student, since he lacks definitive 
aesthetic standards, is not ready for the lesson. On the whole 
it is safe to say that a negative attitude to literature is totally out 
of place in these courses. 

Two types of courses come into consideration: one which deals 
with a more general phase or a period of German literature, e.g. 
the modern drama, modern prose fiction, lyric poetry; or another 
type that deals with an individual poet, e.g. Hebbel, Keller, 
Heine, etc. While both types have, without doubt, their particular 
value, I wish to plead especially for the latter, because it offers 
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to the young student the real approach to the serious study of 
literature. If I may be allowed a personal reminiscence: my own 
study of literature began when in my last year in high school I 
read all of Lenau plus a good biography that quoted extensively 
from the letters. Thus one literary phenomenon became really 
alive to me: a poet and his work. Just this kind of an experience 
these courses can foster, an experience that will also act as a check 
on the desire for desultory reading. The student who knows 
Hebbel or Kleist has not only enriched his own life as no half 
dozen plays from different authors will enrich it, but he is also 
better prepared to proceed to another author, even without 
the guidance of a teacher. Thus we can begin in these courses to 
train the special student of literature for our more advanced work, 
and open up the study of literature to that larger body of students 
to whom literature can only be an avocation. 

The question arises: should this work not be done in courses in 
English Literature? It might be, but it is not. Only a small 
percentage of the students go beyond freshman English and a 
negligible number go beyond the Survey of English Literature to 
the study of individual authors (Shakespeare, Carlyle, Browning, 
Wordsworth, etc.). Therefore the duty devolves, nolens volens, 
on the teacher of foreign languages. Furthermore, the very fact 
that the student is approaching a literary phenomenon through a 
foreign medium offers a certain advantage: the student is forced 
to study every word and phrase and sentence far more intensively 
than in his mother tongue, where the familiar ring of the words is 
so likely to lull him into the belief that he understands clearly 
when his conceptions are at best hazy. Richard M. Meyer, who 
read both extensively and wisely, lemarks "Ein sehr praktischer 
Zwang zum aufmerksamen Lesen wird ausgeubt, wenn man 
gelegentlich Proben ins Lateinische oder Franzosische zu liber- 
setzen versucht — freilich aber mit Genauigkeit." I doubt whether 
an undergraduate will see the wisdom of this remark if it con- 
cerned his native idiom. He will offer objection if it is applied 
to a foreign tongue and he is asked to render passages into Eng- 
lish — "aber mit Genauigkeit." Thus an occasional exercise in 
translation may be made a valuable means to an end. Nietzsche 
has defined Philologie as "die Kunst des langsamen Lesens, 
vorsichtig und rticksichtig." May I call to mind the fact that 
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Nietzsche was a classical philologist? He learned this art in Greek 
and Latin, an art ever more readily learned in a foreign tongue 
than in one's own. The very technique of instruction is bound 
to hold the student more closely to a word for word, line for line 
interpretation. The amount of reading is bound to be smaller; 
thus there is more time for intensive study and for close intensive 
interpretation. How much can be read? For long years I gave 
a course on Heine and Hebbel, each for a semester, three hours 
per week. Of Hebbel I read in class Maria Magdalene, Agnes 
Bemauer, Gyges und sein Ring and Die Nibelungen. Once, with 
an exceptional class, I was able to read in addition Herodes und 
Mariamne. The amount tallies with that covered by my col- 
leagues in other courses of the same grade. 

In a pedagogic paper further remarks on method may not be 
amiss. Aside from the reading and an occasional remark or 
quotation or verbal explanation, the language of the classroom 
was English. Why? In the first two years of college German our 
aim is to develop a mastery of the simpler elements of the language 
and to get a certain Sprachgefuhl. To use German is the surest 
and quickest means. To translate simple sentences into English 
is a waste of time. When this aim is achieved, the next step must 
be in the direction of the passive mastery of the foreign tongue, 
which must outstrip the active at least ten to one and is, in a 
foreign tongue that the student will hardly ever put to active use, 
the all-important thing. What is gained by the use of English? 
In the first place, a real freedom of discussion. The student can 
express his ideas and formulate questions that go beyond mere 
linguistic difficulties. I cannot stress enough the importance of 
stimulating the students to ask real searching questions. The 
students will take care of the course, when once they begin to' ask 
questions that are worth while. Conducting the course in English 
gives the teacher another advantage: he can present difficult ideas 
and have the assurance that he is understood. Of course if I say 
in German, "Heute ist das Wetter schon. Morgen wird es kalter 
werden," every student from German 2 will understand me. But 
when I give the setting of a lyric poem, where everything depends 
on the understanding of every word in its finer connotations, 
where I want to convey a certain Stimmung, then the matter is 
different. Or let a teacher try this sentence from Hebbel: "Der 
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Mensch hat freien Willen: d.h. er kann einwilligen ins Not- 
wendige." Or this aphorism of Heine, "Im Christentum kommt 
der Mensch zum Selbstbewusstsein des Geistes durch den Schmerz; 
Krankheit vergeistigt, selbst die Tiere." Unless the idea is first 
interpreted in English the meaning will roll by our students and 
the teacher may not know it. Students assume an especially 
intelligent expression when a faint reflection of an idea strikes 
them in a foreign tongue. The problems discussed deal with 
literary criticism, with philosophy and ethics. A student coming 
from third year college German is not prepared for a discussion 
of this kind in German. The use of English is the only possible 
solution. It must be borne in mind, too, that a good share of our 
students come to these courses in total ignorance of literary and 
philosophical thought and terminology. The very ideas are new 
to them. Much as I believe in the direct method for elementary 
work, it must be said that the direct method has led the students 
away from considerations of this kind. We teach more language 
and less literature and have adapted our elementary courses to 
this end. More difficult texts have disappeared from the curricu- 
lum. What for example has become of Schiller's Thirty Years 
War that was read quite commonly in third year college German 
ten years ago? 

As far as the absolute technique of instruction is concerned, we 
all agree, I take it, that the first hour or two of the course is best 
spent in giving to the class an introduction to the life of the poet 
and his world of thought. In dealing with Hebbel I always quote 
passages from the Tagebucher that picture the poet's experiences 
and show how his view of life was formed. With the same aim in 
view I quote from his lyrics. Important as this introduction is, 
a resumf given in the last hour of the semester is far more im- 
portant, for now the instructor knows the students, knows what 
they can grasp and the student is prepared — in other words the 
teacher has a foundation on which he can build the structure. 
Nothing makes the teaching of literature so difficult in our schools 
as the lack of a common background in history, philosophy, mythol- 
ogy, etc. 

In studying a drama, what are the methods of approach? 
The class can proceed in medias res and the teacher can guide the 
class to a realization of the problem concerned, to a full Nacher- 
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leben of the drama, by pointing out from scene to scene, even from 
speech to speech the deeper significance, thus preparing the way 
for an analysis of the drama. The chief element in this method 
of procedure is a skilful underscoring of important points. The 
main difficulty that besets this method is the desire, of youth 
to leap to conclusions on insufficient evidence, especially if the 
characters be neither heroes nor villains, but just human beings: 
"Schnell fertig ist die Jugend mit dem Wort." But because of 
this tendency one can teach students all the better the difficult 
art of reading, to let no detail of thought or emotion go by un- 
noticed and not to add anything. This plan of approach is, I 
believe, the ideal if the problem dealt with lies sufficiently close 
to the ken of our students. Hauptmann's Einsame Menschen 
or even his Artner Heinrich can be read in this way. If, however, 
the problem is foreign to our student body, or if it presents itself 
in a strange garb, then another method of approach is necessary. 
The student must be prepared for the problem in advance, it must 
be discussed before the play is read. This is true of Hebbel's 
dramas. Agnes Bemauer may serve as an example. Our aver- 
age student is too apt to see in this play nothing but the idea 
so familiar to him that the peasant is sacrificed for the sake of 
an arbitrary despot; his democratic virtue is so deeply stirred that 
it blinds him to the true content of the drama. So it becomes 
necessary to unfold first the idea, the lesson of the drama: that 
the state, organized society, the collective good of all is greater 
than individual welfare. It is a good plan to discuss the historical 
background, dwelling on the fact that the fifteenth century was a 
century of great social change and showing how this affects the 
idea of the drama. This done, one can proceed along the line 
suggested for Einsame Menschen. In dealing with Hebbel, 
Agnes Bemauer offers the best means of approach. I have 
tried Gyges, but found the psychology too subtle, and the class 
was not ready to appreciate its great poetic beauty. I do not 
think it wise to tackle the problem of Maria Magdalene first 
So my order has been Agnes, Maria Magdalene, Gyges. The 
chronological order is not necessary to bring out the idea that 
these three plays form a higher unit, that they belong together as 
thesis, antithesis and synthesis. Useful topics for essays by the 
students are analyses of a drama, or even of a single act. In 
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connection with Maria Magdalene it is worth while to have 
the student read Schiller's Kabale uttd Liebe, calling for a 
comparison of these two dramas as typical examples of das burger- 
liche Trauerspiel. Sophocles' "King Oedipus" offers a basis of 
comparison as to the technique of the analytic drama and, more 
important, the ancient conception of fate may be compared with 
Hebbel's cosmic necessity. 

In the drama it is hardly worth while to spend much time on 
the discussion of literary technique. The case is different with 
lyric poetry, because there an understanding of the technique of 
the poem leads so often to a deeper appreciation. The student's 
rhythmic sense needs to be developed. This may stand him in 
good stead even in reading his English poets. For example, one 
can show what effects Heine achieves by varying the number of 
his unaccented syllables: "Der eine sprach: Das Lied ist aus" 
(how slowly the last four words move) and "Dann reitet mein 
Kaiser wohl uber mein Grab." Or again in Eichendorff's Mond- 
nacht one can show the students that its peculiar melodic effect, 
its peculiar rhythmic unity, is the result of the varying structure 
of the three stanzas. 

Es war, als hStt' der Himmel 
Die Erde still gekusst, 
Dass sie im Bliitenschimmer 
Von ihm nun traumen mtisst'. 

Die Luf t ging durch die Felder, 
Die Ahren wogten sacht, 
Es rauschten leis die Walder, 
So sternklar war die Nacht. 

Und meine Seele spannte 
Weit ihre Fliigel aus, 
Flog durch die stillen Lande, 
Als fldge sie nach Haus. 

In stanza one, lines one and two and lines three and four form 
syntactic units, in the second stanza each individual verse stands 
by itself, while stanza three reverts in general to the structure 
of stanza one. Goethe's Mailied and Heine's Es fallt ein 
Stem herunter offer further examples of similar phenomena. 
Frequently it is necessary to give the setting of the poem. This 
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may be biographical in character, as for example Heine's "Es ragt 
ins Meer der Runenstein," which is born out of the emptiness and 
meaninglessness of his earlier Parisian years, one of the very few 
good lyrics of that period of Heine's life. Or the setting may be 
more general, such as the skilled reader will almost instinctively 
see with the opening lines. The younger student needs the helping 
hand. Keller's Abendlied may serve as an example. 

Augen, meine lieben Fensterlein, 
Gebt mir schon so lange holden Schein, 
Lasset freundlich Bild um Bild herein: 
Einmal werdet ihr verdunkelt sein! 

Fallen einst die mttden Lider zu, 
Ldscht ihr aus, dann hat die Seele Ruh; 
Tastend streif t sie ab die Wanderschuh, 
Legt sich auch in ihre finstre Truh. 

Noch zwei Ftinklein sieht sie glimmend stehn, 
Wie zwei Sternlein, innerlich zu sehn, 
Bis sie schwanken und dann auch vergehn, 
Wie von eines Falters Fliigelwehn. 

Doch noch wandP ich auf dem Abendfeld, 
Nur dem sinkenden Gestirn gesellt; 
TriDkt, o Augen, was die Wimper halt, 
Von dem goldnen Uberfluss der Welt. 

The aging poet is walking over the field as the light of day is 
slowly fading and his eager eyes drink in its beauty. The evening 
of the day suggests the evening of life, and the very setting of the 
poem becomes symbolical of its deeper meaning. Sometimes in 
a similar way the form is symbolical. Take for example Heine's 
Es ragt ins Meer der Runenstein, to which I have just referred. 

Es ragt ins Meer der Runenstein, 
Da sitz' ich mit meinen Traumen. 
Es pfeift der Wind, die MSwen schrein, 
Die Wellen, die wandern und schaumen. 

Ich habe geliebt manch schSnes Kind 
Und mancben guten Gesellen — 
Wo sind sie hin? Es pfeift der Wind, 
Es schaumen und wandern die Wellen. 
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Ceaseless change in ceaseless monotony, ceaseless monotony in 
ceaseless change; the very structure of the two stanzas conveys 
this idea. It is always worth while to call the attention of the 
students to famous musical settings of individual poems, even if 
the teacher does not sing. An evening of song in the "deutscher 
Verein" could supplement the work of the class-room. If the 
instructor can sing, all the better. Why should not a graphophone 
and a good selection of records become a part of our departmental 
equipment? 

Even more fruitful than the introduction of music may be 
made the use of pictures. I do not mean illustrations of individual 
poems, such as a sentimental epoch delighted in, for example 
Kaulbach's "Heidenroslein," or Paul Thumann's illustrations of 
Chamisso's "Frauenliebe und Leben." The less said of these, the 
better. Schwind's "Erlkonig" and his drawings for Morike's 
"Marchen vom sichern Mann," or Ludwig Richter's illustrations 
of Morike's "Turmhahn" belong to a different category and are 
well worth while. This is not, however, what I have in mind. 
So often the lyric poet and the painter have expressed the same 
or a similar idea entirely independent of each other. Hebbel's 
"Das Kind" and Max Klinger's "Mutter und Tod," Hebbel's 
"Sommerbild" and Bochlin's "Vita somnium breve," Eichen- 
dorff's "Elfe" and "Fruhlingsdammerung" and the "Elfenreigen" 
of Moritz von Schwind belong together. Often there is apparent 
a similar trend in lyric poetry and in painting. The mood of a 
landscape, for example, becomes embodied in a mythical figure. 
Heine's "Dammernd liegt der Sommerabend" with its bathing elf 
is paralleled by Bocklin's "Schweigen im Walde." Keller's 
"Winternacht" may also be compared with the same picture of 
Bocklin. I know no better illustrations of Heine's "Nordseebilder" 
than Bocklin's paintings. Compare, for example, the first stanza 
of "Die Nacht am Strande" with Bocklin's "Im Spiel des Wellen." 

I have intentionally limited my discussion to the drama and 
the lyric. On the one hand, almost my entire experience has been 
with them, on the other I believe that the Roman and the Novelle 
are less adapted to the work of this group, to a line for line inter- 
pretation. The prose epic is most valuable material for linguistic 
practice in the more elementary courses, and a semester's or a 
year's work in prose fiction might well follow a course such as I 
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have discussed. The method would have to be radically different, 
a method that would rely upon more extensive reading with very 
little re-reading in class. The classroom work would have to be 
in the nature of a discussion and much of that could be in German. 
A list of carefully prepared questions, not mere questions of con- 
tent, would be of great help to the student. It might be a good 
plan to conduct a course in advanced composition parallel to or 
in connection with a course in prose fiction. 

In closing I wish to plead for a course for the like of which I 
have looked in vain. In the good old days — or were they all 
bad?— students were offered a course in critical prose, e.g. selec- 
tions from Lessing. These courses seem to have gradually been 
•eliminated, or rather — I believe — they have eliminated them- 
selves. Our sophomores and juniors have read all too little even 
in English, let alone in Greek or Latin or German, to be prepared 
for a course in literary criticism. To some little extent the direct 
method may be to blame, to a greater the decrease of the study 
of the classics. Carrying coals to Newcastle may be a poor job, 
throwing them into a bottomless pit is worse. And this is what 
courses in literary criticism amount to when they precede the 
study of literature. The proper place for a study of literary 
criticism is in connection with a survey course in German litera- 
ture. What I wish to plead for is a course in philosophic prose. 
If the one time student of Greek is asked to mention the writers 
to whom he owes most he will say as a rule, Homer, Sophocles and 
Plato. Greek — I fear — has become the study of the esoteric few. 
Thus the duty devolves on the teacher of German to give to our 
students the first introduction to the reading of philosophic prose. 
I am fully aware that Plato's Apology and Phaedon offer an ideal 
material such as no modern philosophy does: the acme of artistic 
form and a relative simplicity of thought when compared with our 
more complex modern systems. Still there is a wealth of material 
to choose from. Chapters from Kant, especially on ethics, and 
from Fichte, the philosophical poems of Schiller, selections from 
Schleiermacher's "Reden liber die Religion," from Schopenhauer 
and Nietzsche would make a most attractive volume. The time 
for starting such a course is in one respect most favorable: every- 
where there is noticeable an aroused interest in philosophy, 
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not only in Europe, for in America, too, the metaphysical yearning 
is awakening from its long slumber that seemed to have befallen 
it since the days of Emerson and the New England transcendental- 
ists. Our youth seems endowed with a new methaphysical sense, 
or at least a new metaphysical need. Could some enterprising 
publisher be found for such a book? Surely the teacher of German 
ought to welcome the opportunity of ministering to this need in his 
field. 

University of Wisconsin 



